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the United States and the Japan Society for the Promotion of Science
(JSPS), an arm of the Ministry of Education, Science, and Culture.

As the scientific programs of both countries evolved and expanded
in the succeeding years, a formal mechanism was established to carry
out the seminars, joint research efforts, and information exchanges
that both sides believed were important and mutually useful. Scien-
tists in either country could suggest a cooperative venture to their
counterparts in the other country, whom they usually knew through
personal associations or by consultation of the technical literature. A
joint proposal was then submitted to each governmental body for re-
view. If mutually agreed, financial support to carry out the project
was provided by each country. The volume of activity increased to
such an extent that the NSF found it necessary to open an office in the
American Embassy in Tokyo to administer its side of the arrange-
ment. By 1982, about 1,250 American and Japanese scientists and en-
gineers were part of the cooperative program, with the NSF and other
participating U.S. government agencies spending almost $5 million
per year to support the participation of the Americans. JSPS and its
sister agencies were spending about half this amount. (The numbers
cannot be compared directly for magnitude because of different ac-
counting systems, labor costs, etc.) Obviously, these funds do not pay
for all of the related research going on in each country.

The program is no longer limited solely to academic research and
neither is it limited only to basic research. In fact, it is not even exclu-
sively bilateral any longer; scientists and engineers from other ad-
vanced countries have been brought in on occasion when their exper-
tise could contribute to a seminar or project.

With a firm base of cooperation established, it has been possible to
expand the technical relationship into larger-scale projects, some of
which bear mention here. As part of the International Phase of Ocean
Drilling (IPOD), the NSF opened its ocean-bottom exploration pro-
gram to international participation by permitting foreign scientists to
join in the research conducted by use of the Glomar Challenger. Japan
is one of four other nations to share in this unique project, and it con-
tributes $1 million per year towards the cost of operating the ship.

Another joint project, also unique in its field, is going on at Japan's
Tsukuba Science City. Under a separate agreement between the Min-
istries of Education and Construction and NSF, the largest facility in
the world for subjecting structures to simulated ground motion due to
earthquakes is in operation. Since full-size buildings, e.g., five-story
reinforced concrete structures, are tested to ultimate destruction, the
so-called "shake table" cannot be used for delivering stresses; instead,